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IMPROVEMENT OF OUR STOCK—THE 
MEANS AND THE WAY. 
Mr Breck—I\t would be well, I think, for those 


j 
|sagacity and interest combine to point out the pro- mals that I coveted so much as 1 did a couple of 
| priety of the policy of profiting by the long and | cows of this family, which I witnessed during a 
| ) ; g OV g 
| dear-hought experience of our trans-atlantic breth- | visit at the House of Industry, at South Boston, a 
| ren.” few years ago. 

These are words of wisdom. The excellencies | 


| 


| possessed by the Short Horn Durham breed of cat- | our farmers, can have access to Durham or other 


It is very true that, us yet, few, comparatively, of 


who talk and write so plausibly about the economy | tle—(superior, for general uses, to any other breed | bulls of the improved breeds—and it is a very good 


and feasibility of improving our stock without re- 
sorting to the agency of the improved foreign 
breeds, to test their plan—and when they have suc- 
ceeded in effecting a decided and permanent im- 
provement in “our native Devons,” a grateful public 
will award them that praise. and a grateful posteri- 
ty that fame, which the magnitude and importance 
of their achievement will entitle them to. 

Let it not be inferred from these remarks that I 
doubt the practicability of improving our stock to 
some degree, by the use of the best native animals 
and the continued exercise of the requisite skill in 
breeding. By these means, there might, perhaps, 
in the course of time, be an improvement attained, as 
great as that effected in the Short Horns by Bake- 
well and Collins. But ne who engages in this en- 
terprise, should consider well the magnitude of the 
undertakipg, and the crosses he will be likely to 
encounter, as well as the length of the job. Let us 
suppose him to have commenced. He takes the 
best native bull and the best native cow he can 
find, as the foundation for his improved breed ; and, 
arguing from the maxim that “like produces like,” 
he counts upon the issue inheriting a portion or 
the whole of the excellencies of the parents: the 
chances are even that he is disappointed in this ex- 
pectation,—that the extra good qualities of the pa- 
rents being merely accidental, and not fired char- 
acteristics of their breed, they cannot be depended 
upon for transmission to the offspring, which may 
prove to be an ordinary calf. This result would 
probably be discouraging to the breeder of the im- 
proved stock; but he perseveres, and tries again. 
His next calf from the same parents, perhaps, suits 
him better: well, he has now to wait till she or he, 
(for it may be a bull, and this would not expedite 
his improvement,) is old enough to propagate from, 
or with, and the next issue may be of an uncomely 
character, and, like the first, not worth raising for a 
breeder. So he would have to progress, with the 
tide in his favor, but a stronger head-wind against 
him; and, perhaps, after tacking and luffing, and 
persevering in the course through some score or 
two of years, he might, finally, (if he did not die too 
soon,) be gratified with seeing his efforts and antici- 
pations crowned with some degree of success. 


But, pray, where is the economy—where is the 
sense in thus proceeding to attain an improvement 
which already erists and can be availed of? =“ Why 
should we (as the American Farmer sensibly asks,) 
—why should we, our children and grandchildren, 
set ourselves down to the work of a century, when 
we can accomplish it in a year ortwo? Why 
should we reach the desired point by a circuitous 
route, when we can take a straight cut to the wished- 
for goal? Finding in the improved breeds of Eng- 


lish stock, the capacity for transmitting their own | ; 
| good name for themselves, and credit for their skil-| “kerry. I never heard it recommended from any 


excellent qualities to their issue—finding this de- 
sideratum already formed to our hands, common 


lin the world)—are the result, not of chance, but of | course for such to save their best animals to breed 
| the application of the greatest skill in breeding, ex- from, instead of letting them go to the butcher; 
ercised through a period of near or quite an hun-| and by continuing in, and strictly adhering to, this 
/dred years. ‘Their superior qualities are fired and | course, they may, as before observed, attain to some, 
' permanent in the breed—in the blood of the breed— | and perhaps considerable, improvement in their 
| and, hence, they can be depended upon to transmit | stock. But it is to be hoped that the day is not 
them to their offspring—forming either deep milkers | far distant, when bulls of the improved foreign 
or quick fatteners. Here it is that the doctrine of | breeds will be so common among us that every 
like producing like, is strikingly proved and correct- | farmer who raises his stock, can have the advan- 
ly illustrated. Chance has no agency here: here | tage of their blood—and those who are now con- 
is no operation of fortuitous circumstances: Blood | tributing to this result, are working for the public 
is the thing—the summum bonum—and with the ju- | good, whether that be their aim or not. 
dicious breeder, it is everything. As to those—and I learn from your columns that 
That the superiority of the improved Durhams| there are such—who would, while knowing better 
for dairy purposes has been denied by some, and by | themselves, persuade our farmers that there are no 
those who have tried them, (among whom was Mr | breeds of cattle in the world superior to what they 
Colman,) [ am well aware ; but where we hear of | have, and always have had—to such, I can think 
one failing in this respect, we hear of nine that} of no epithet to apply sufficiently censorious ; but 
sustain the high reputation of the breed as milkers. | 1 will say I think, whether as editors, or correspon- 
And it is well known that those animals of this| dents of editors, they act a most unworthy part in 
breed which are deficient in milking properties, | 80 doing: and though ministering to the gratifiea- 
have an extraordinary aptitude to take on fat—which | tion of the prejudiced and ignorant, and blinding 
is certainly some merit to offset against their milk-| them to the perception of their real interest, may 
ing deficiencies, and a peculiarity not common with | earn these hypocritical advisers applause from some 
our native cows. I could adduce facts in support | and dollars from others, it will never earn them the 
of these assertions, were I willing to monopolize | respect or praise of intelligent and honorable men. 
your space. But, it is gratifying to know that, despite the op- 
It has been alledged against the Durhams, that! position of these deceivers, Trout will spread— 
they require a higher feeding than our common | will triumph over prejudice, error, and deception— 
breed, and that our New England pastures are not | and, self-sustained, work its way into public ac- 
rich enough for them—and that, being large, they | knowledgement and public favor. 
ure great consumers. The two first allegations} To me, it is clear, that if our stock are ever ma- 
may be true of the imported animals, that have | terially improved, it will be by making the Durham 
been accustomed to rich pastures and high feed in and other superior foreign breeds, the basis for that 
their native land : the last is not so great an objec- | improvement,—a course which interest and sagaci- 
tion, if true—since they well pay for whatever they |ty alike dietate as the cheapest, the surest, and in- 
consume, The objection of the poverty of our | disputably the best. 
pastures, against the use of the Durhams, I have I wish to say, in conclusion, that if any one sup- 
evidence to warrant me in saying, loses all its force | poses the preceding suggestions to be prompted 
in case of the half-breeds, and this is the mixture of | by a selfish motive, he is, (as you, Sir, can attest,) 
blood we want to improve our stock. What I | egregiously mistaken. HONESTUS. 
would recommend as the best course to accomplish 
this improvement, is, for farmers to begin with a Valuable Timber Trees. —A writer in the Albany 
pure Durham bull, and the best of their native cows, Cultivator speaks highly of the American larch, or 
and continuing to cross only the best animals from | tmerack, for timber. He says there appears to be 
the issue thereafter, and keep their stock, as near | W° varieties of it; one is nearly all sap-wood ; 
as possible, half-breeds between pure Durhams and | the other has but little; the former is nearly wortb- 
pure natives. This course, I believe, will meet the | !e88—the latter is considered next to red cedar in 
approval of most of those who have had experi- value for posts. Posis of larch that have been in 
ence with the full bloods in New England,—and, | ‘he ground upwards of thirty years, are still sound. 
if I am not mistaken, it was the conviction that a| The rafters of most of the buildings in this sec- 
breed better adapted to our pastures than the full- | tion (Washington co, N. Y.) are of this wood. ‘The 
blooded Short Horns might be formed, by crossing | Wtiter adds: “ A gentleman of this town told me 
them with our best natives, that led Col. Jaques | ‘hat his front gate post had stood in its place 30 
(who, as a stock-breeder, is worthy of being termed | Years, and was an old w eather-beaten post when 
the Earl Spencer of Ameriea,) to found the “ Cream | he put it there: I examined it lately, and it was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Pot” breed, which family, as a whole, have won a| (tite sound. The wood is the common wild black 





ful and intelligent breeder. I never saw two ani-| ther source. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





For the N. E. Farmer. 


AWARDING PREMIUMS. 


Mr Breck—Whoever adopts the signature “ Jus- 
titia,” should come into court with clean hands— 
in other words, should himself be just. 1 did not 
observe the original article, but if it be in the spirit 
of “A. H. Ws,” in your paper of today, (12th,) it 
is not just. Let “ Justitia”? and “A. H. W.” read 
the offers of the Society that awarded the regretted 
premiums, and if either of them think them injudi- 
cious, the Society at this time usually make their 
annual offers, and would be, as they always have 
been, ready to learn and adopt the opinions of prac- 
tical working farmers, so far as their suggestions 
can be usefully adopted; but when their premi- 
ums are ofiered, they are bound to perform their 
part of the condition, ‘They have never as yet of- 
fered implements or money, to those who need 
either, to put their farms in order. 


This might be | 


productive of much good, perhaps, in stimulating, | 


aiding, and animating poor farmers, but this is not 
supposed to be the object for which the trust is re- 
posed: it is rather to ascertain, by the most tho- 
rough examination, who has really effected the 
greatest good with tne least outlay, that others may 
“go and do likewise.” Other things being equal, 
there has been no committee who have served the | 
cause of agriculture by taking the responsibility of) 
awarding the offered premiums, who would not | 
have preferred that the premium should have been | 


deserved by, and paid to, those to whom it was im-/|the Hon. Levi Lincoln, who handed it to us for 
portant as money, rather than to those to whom it publication. 


was superfluous, 
the claimant are of no consideration as to his right 
to the premium, for it is a right based upon such | 
conditions as the Society who offer it, choose to 
make requisite, 

“What possible chance,” inquires ‘A. H. W., 
“has an individual with fifty or sixty acres of run- 
down soil, without a dollar of capital,” &c. Why, 
sir, exactly the same chance that a man who can 
neither read nor write has, in competing for the 
office of schoolmaster, with one who can do both 
well. Neither of your correspondents could expect 


} 


a premium for the best farm to be given to “an in- | 


dividual with 50 or 60 acres of run-down soil, with- 
out a dollar of money capital, and a family to feed, 
and clothe, and educate.” But if after a sufficient 
time had past to enable him to fill his barns with 
“capital”— stock, hay, grain, &c., and to put his 
children to school, then, if that is proved to be done, 
the farm would cease to be what it has been de- 
scribed, and he might be entitled to the premium 
for a well managed farm—the best, if it were proved 
to be the best. ‘The premiums are not offered or 


given to the most productive farms, but to those | 


which are made productive by the skill and indus- 
try of their managers. Judgment in the arrange- 


ment of their buildings, be they large or small ;) 


unceasing attention to the great source of produc- 
tiveness, manure ; selection and care of stock ; over- 
flowing or draining their lands; with thorough 
knowledge of the best application for each particu- 
lar soil on their farms; minute attention to their 


pigs, their poultry, their watering springs, their | 


fences, their wood-piles, and all the minor depart- 
ments,—these are what the committee most regard. 

If the aggrieved “ Justitia” and “ A. H.W.” wish 
the “tangible regards” distributed among their 
neighbors, who are too poor to make their old 
fields put on new faces, or to purchase improved 
implements of agriculture, it would be better, per- 
haps, to raise other trusts for that object, than to 


| petitor in preference to the equally, or more de- 
serving poor—for the high character of those gen- 


ly fair and just.—Ep. 


° +} . 
The means or the standing of | noteommunicated by the seed, unless the guano 
acted as a preventive. | 


| which destroyed so extensively the potato last sea- 


‘condemn committees who make the greatest exer- 


tion to perform with accurate justice, the duties as- 
sumed by them, 

I observe that “ A. H. W.” dates from Pepperell. 
Will you be good enough to inquire of him if he 
knows Mr Richardson, of that place, who received 
a premium for his farm in 1842, and perhaps he 
will not say again he “never met with a case 
where a man received a premium for work literal- 
ly pertormed with his own hands.” 


TRUTIHL 


\7?We were ourself not a litte surprised by 
this assertion of “A. H.W.” By examining  re- 
ports of committees on premiums in past volumes 
of this paper, he would find instances where the 
successful competitors were literally hard-working 
farmers, who eflected their improvements by their 
own hands. 

It is altogether unnecessary to say a word in de- 
fence of the managers of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, against the charge (if it be brought against 
therm,) of awarding premiums to the wealthy com- 


tlemen forbids the remotest suspicion that they 
would act otherwise in this matter than scrupulous- 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 


[The following communication was addressed to 


It shows that the potato disease is 


Pittsfield, 31st Jan., 1845. 
My Dear Sir—On perusing the report of the 
discussions at the State House, on the disease 


| son, I was surprised at the smallness of the num- 
| ber of facts, the result of careful observation, pre- 
| sented for the consideration of the meeting. There 
| were theories “as thick as blackberries’—but the 
| data on which they seem to have been erected, 
were inconsiderable, and not very satisfactory. | 
_ beg, therefore, to state one, coming under my own 
knowledge, which, at least, may be interesting to 
| you, and that will satisfy me. 
| struct any theory upon it. 

| At the request of Mr Stetson, of the Astor House, 
|New York, I procured for him here, last spring, 
three barrels of Carter potatoes, and sent them to 
| his farm at Lynn, near Salem. I obtained them 
(of one of our principal farmers here, Mr ‘Titus 
Goodman, who represented this town Jast year in 
our Legislature. Mr Stetson informed me in the} 
/autumn, that the produce from these three barrels 
was greater, and the quality finer, than he had ever 


1 forbear to cou- 


names connected with this matter, and if any good 
ean be deduced therefrom, you are better able than 
any one | know of, to set it forth, 
f am, with great respect and regard, 
Dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
EDWARD A. NEWTON. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 
QUESTIONS IN PEACH CULTURE. 

| Mr Editor—Sir—l1 noticed in a number of the 
N. E. Farmer, which is not now betore me, an ex- 
‘tract, in whic’) Mr Longworth, of Cincinnati, in- 
| quires whether the seed from an tnocculated peach 
tree, will produce tees like the original stalk or 
stem of the tree on which the seed grew ; or wheth- 
/er the new tree, which the seed from the inocula- 
| ted tree produces, will be like the inoculated part of 
| the tree from whieh the seed was taken—and he 
| seems to think the question is one upon which the 
writers on fruit trees are uniformly silent. 

Having had some experience in this matter, for 
the gratification of Mr Longworth, I proceed to give 
you the result. 

Ifa number of sorts of peach trees grow near 
to each other, and the bees fly busily from the 
blossoms on a tree, or a branch of a tree, of one 
sort, to the blossoms on another tree, or branch of 
a tree, of anolher sort, the seed of none of these 
trees will be sure to produce trees of the kind on 
which the seed grew; and this uncertainty will 
occur whether the seed grows on trees which bear 
natural fruit, or on those which have been inocula- 
ted. 

If a branch of a peach tree stands at a conside- 
rable distance from a branch of any other kind of 
peach tree, the seed may still be mixed by winds, 
or by bees, &e.; but it will be most likely to pro- 
duce trees of the same kind with the branch which 
bore the seed, whether that braneh was natural 
fruit, or was a grafted, or an inoculated tree 

I have repeatedly and frequently planted seed 
from inoculated peach trees, and where the branch 
from which I took the seed, grew at a considera- 
ble distance from a branch of any other kind of 
peach, I have generally produced peach trees of the 
same kind with the inoculated part of the tree 
from which I took the seed; and Ihave propaga- 
ted several kinds of peaches in this way. 

There is now no good kind of peach tree grow- 
ing on my premises, which was not first produced 
there by inoculating, or budding, or by transplant- 
ing budded or inoculated trees ; and we have after- 
wards produced trees of every one of these kinds, by 
planting the seed which grew onthe budded or inocu- 
lated parts of the trees. 

1 remain, very respectiully, yours, 


ASA M. HOLT. 





known before from the like quantity of seed; and 
| Mr Olmsted, of the Tremont House, Boston, hus! 
since confirmed Mr Steison’s opinion respecting | 
| the fine quality of the potatoes. 

Ou hearing of these facts, [immediately applied 
ito Mr Goodman to ascertain what success he had 
here, with the residue of the same seed, planted | 
on his own farm, and he informed me that he got | 
| nothing—to use his own language, they “ were all | 
jrotten.” Whence, then, the difference ? 


| Mr Stetson further informed me, that in the ent: | 
‘tivation of his, he used guano, but he could al 
)tell me how it was applied, in what quantity, or | 
, whether Peruvian or African. 


| I have thus given you all the facts and all the 





East Haddam, Conn., Feb. 7, 1845. 


Profitable Apple Tree.—We are informed that Mr 
Seth Cooley, of South Hartford, in this State, gath- 
ered, 40 bushels of Greening apples, of a superior 
quality, from a single tree, the past season, worth 
50 cents a bushel on the premises. The tree is 
situated in rather a north-westerly exposure—soil, 
a deep Joose gravel, well manured. Our infor- 
mant says: “There is many a two-aere lot in this 
town, that yields less profit than the three square 
10ds occupied by this tree.”—Cult. 


; A correspoudent of the Albany Cultivator, writ- 


ing from St. Andrews, N. B., says that the rot in 
potatoes commenced in that section 10 years aga, 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF IRON IN SOILS. 


L. Tucker, Esg—Much has been said and writ- | 


ten, not only on the source whence plants derive 
their substance, but on their ability (instinctive 7) 
to select their appropriate food and to reject all 
other. 

I think there are some facts, which go to show 


animals in this respect. We have lately had state- 
ments in relation to the eflects of common salt on 
fruit trees, good or bad according to quantity o4 
other circumstances, and jin one instance it has 
been averred that the salt went into and destroyed 
the flavor of the fruit. 

I have about two acres on one side of my farm, 
tying about two feet below the general level, which, 
when first cultivated, had a dark brown, and what 


] : ; 

‘barrel per acre. The salt it was supposed would kill 
|the worms, nor did I calculate upon any other ef- 
fect from it; but it did not kill the vermin, for the 


previous year; and upon digging the potatoes, the 
crop exceeded my expectations, and to my surprise 
gave an average of 420 bushels per acre over the 
\field. The potato being a very exhausting crop, 


; | did not then know why the second crop should | 
that plants are not much more intelligent than) 


he the largest of the two; but since I have seen an 
analysis of the potato and of salt, the wonder is ea- 
sily explained, and Iam constrained to believe that 


|had I put on, beside the salt, 20 bushels of un- | 


|leached ashes per acre, the crop would have been 
| increased to 600 bushels per acre. 
| Salt is not so destructive of vegetation as most 


people imagine. 


From some small experiments 
'thatI have made, I should judge that it would take 
sixty bushels per acre, of our common fine salt, be- 


was thought an extremely rich appearance. But, | fore vegetation would be materially injured. In 
alas, nothing valuable would grow on it. I satis conclusion, allow me to recommend Professor 


fied myselt that the sandy loam contained large 


quantities of iron, (perhaps sulpliuret of iron or py-| 


rites.) Most of this I have thrown into ridges, and 
drained it as well as the position admits, and sup- 
plied it pretty liberally with quick lime. It has 
produced a good crop of oats and peas, and the 
clover on it looks well. 

Now fora fact, which I think is a proof that 
plants absorb by their spongioles or rootlets, sub- 
stances which are not only poisonous, but which 
they can neither reject nor expel. My cornfield 
had a small corner project into this low plat, which 
had not been limed. Until the plants were some 
inches high, no difference was observed ; but then 
it began to falter, and soon the leaves were beauti- 
fully striped with various shades, from a crimson 
to a corboo or reddish brown color. In another 
spot, some rods distant, in the midst of a healthy 
growth, was a patch of about a square rod, in which 
the appearance was the same. On this, the plants 
never exceeded 12 or 15 inches in height. On ex- 
amining the roots, they were found corroded and 
eaten off in all directions, and thousands of little 
lateral rootlets thrown out to be corroded in their 
turn, and so on tll death decided the struggle. 
Perhaps I shall be told the coloring matter in the 
leaves was not oxyd of iron. I have not said it 
was, and as I did not analyze it, | shall not affirm ; 
but [have no more doubt in my mind that some 
compound of that meta] was the cause of both the 
color and death of the roots, than I should 
with any proof short of positive. 


have 


My wish is to make this subject, not only one to 
stimulate investigation, but as I know many hun- 
dred pieces of such soil, to advise those who have 
it, to apply quick lime in autumn, and mix it to 
a moderate depth with the soil in the spring. 

Yours truly, James Bates. 

Norridzewock, Me. Nov. 25, 1844. 


EXPERIMENT WITH SALT ON POTATOES. 

I will mention one experiment with salt, by 
which it will be seen that it is very essential to the 
growth of the pntato. ‘Three years ago I 


had a 


field in excellent heart, planted with potatoes, 
which gave an excellent crop, averaging three | 


hundred bushels per acre. The next year it hap- 
pened that it became necessary to plant the same 
field again with potatoes; but I feared lest the 
worms should destroy the crop, as they appeared 
quite numerous at the first digging; but I propo- 
sed to remedy this by sowing salt, which I did 


about a forinight before planting, at the rate of a} 


| Johnstow’s Agricultural Lectures to every farmer, 
jas a book particularly interesting to him, and wor- 
i thy of a place in his library.——Corr. of lb. Cult. 


For the New England Farmer. 


MARKABLE COINCIDENCE, 


Mr Editor—Allow me, good sir, a little space to 
correct some important errors of the “ Ploughman” 
editor, in his (what some might characterize as a 
copious outpouring of wrath, froth, and “ seurrility,” 
but which I choose to term) chaste and spirited com- 
ments on my article, with which he spices and en- 
livens his last paper. 

To undeceive him, and _ pacify, in some degree, 
his perturbed spirits, as well as to do justice to my- 
self, I inform him, that IJ, the veritable Pequod, who 
caused him so much uneasiness, am no “ Indian,” 
but a “live Yankee” ;—that I have never lived in “ the 


did not “ write flippantly on politics last summer”— 
hate politics worse than dandies:—(I would add 
here, that I know an editor who did write on poli- 
tics, last summer, and who was not so particular in 
the choice of his epithets, as to avoid being publicly 
charged with “scurrility.” Leper, cleanse thyself.) 
I further assure him that I am not “ endeavoring to 
deceive farmers, in order to sell them my ‘im- 
proved’ cattle at a high price”: I have none, I never 
had any cattle to sell. And [ would further ob- 
serve, that, in assailing me as such a character as 
he has portrayed me to be, he has wasted his am- 
munition on a man of straw—though, like the val- 
iant knight who attacked the windmills, he has won 
some distinction by his spirited charge, and I do not 
covet his laurels. 





He accuses me of “snapping a pistol at him be- 
hind a stump.” This is too grave a matter to sport 


with, though I am in a right good sportive mood; 


and I only notice the charge to say how deeply I 
regret that the pistol aforesaid didn’t miss fire, but 
jactually went off—and, what is worse, lodged a shot 
in a very sensitive part of the editor’s br—- body! 

But to be very serions—which is hardly possible 
in the present case :—Somie hoarer has been “ stuff- 
ing” the “ Ploughman” man, at the expense of my 
true character—and if he will inform me who the 
“ skulking Indian” is, 1 will take all proper meas- 
ures to punish him—not only for making a “ coun- 
terfeit presentment” of my character, but also for 
the grossly irreverent and highly disrespectful act 


ground was as thickly infested by them as in the 


MISTAKES CORRECTED—STUFFING—RE- | 


swamp,” (in Framingham, I presume,) to which he | 
refers :—that I am no “ dandy”—hate the species :— | 


of “stuffing” my distinguished fellow-citizen, the 
Sage,—to whom (begging pardon for being instru- 
mental in disconcerting his amiable temper, and for 
the injury he sustained from that * pistol behind a 
stump,”) [tender my liveliest sympathies, with the 
wish that the perusal of this may aet like oil on 
the troubled lignuid in his afflicted head. 
PEQuop. 

P. S—Remarkable Coincidence.—It is said that 
‘the opinions of the late Lord Timothy Dexter—a 
nan of singular sagacity and soundness of judg- 
ment—relative to the of the so-called im- 
proved Durham cattle, were precisely the same as 
those held by the author of the “ New Husbandry” 
—and there is this further singular coincidence, viz. 


merjts 


that neither of these notable personages ever owned 
one of the catile aforesaid ! 


("We insert the preceding (though reluctant- 
ly,) from respect for, and in justice to, the writer ; 
and we hope “ Pequod” is content to let the mat- 
ter rest where it is, and that no further comments 
will be sent us on the article in the “ Ploughmian,” 
As 
for ourself, we are not disposed to say a word by 
way of comment on any remarks aimed at us, or 
the paper, by Mr Buckminster in his article. No 
profit can result to us or our readers from recrimi- 
nation or controversy in the case—and, therefore, 
silence is commendable. 

If any one has any valuable facts to communi- 
cate, or opinions to offer, on the subject of improv- 
ing our stock, or relative to the merits of any breed 
of animals, we should be happy to receive, and 
glad to publish them.—Ep. 


which elicited the foregoing communication, 





(We copy the following as something really 
|“ extraordinary” in this respect, to wit—that it ap- 
pears in the “ Massachuselts Ploughman”—a circum- 
stance we deem far more “ extraordinary” than the 
| cow-—which, by the way, we may state was raised 


iby Col. Jaques: 


‘An Extraordinary Cow of the Durham Breed.— 
We are very happy to make known to our readers 
a very good cow descended from Durham stock. 

Mr George Adams, of Medford, tells us he has 
a cow that calved about the first of February last, 
and that for three months she continued to give 23 
quarts of good milk per day, clear of foam and 
strained for market. 

Her keeping was English hay, salt hay chopped, 
one-third of a bushel of roots, and four or five 
quarts of meal each day. She is a large cow, but 
does not eat in proportion to her size. As he sells 
all the milk, he cannot say how much butter she 
would make per week. 

Mr Adams says he keeps 50 cows, and this one 
is the best of the lot: he has 


never seen a better 


cow than she is.—Ploughman. 


Nothing is so easy as to grow rich. It is only 
to trust nobody; to befriend no one ; to heap inte- 
rest upon interest, cent upon cent; to smother and 
destroy all the fine feelings of our nature, and be 
rendered miserable and despised for some twenty 
or thirty years, and riches will come—as sure as 
disease, disappointment, misery and death !—Anon. 

[The above assertion is probably based on the 
assumption that one has some capital to begin with. | 


The ice crop, this season, promises an abundant 


yield. Important to some. 
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Forthe N. E. Farmer. | 
AFRICAN GUANO—IMPORTANCE OF THE: 

TURNIP CROP—DR. JACKSON’S ARTIFL | 

CIAL GUANO. 

Mr Editor—Having, the last spring, procured and | 
used one bag of African guano, with very gratify- | 
ing results, and not being able, during that season, 
to procure any more, I prepared and used a few 
hundred pounds of an artificial guano, made ac- 
cording to the directions which Dr. C. 'T. Jackson | 
has so kindly communicated to the agricultural | 
community. With this artificial guano I made a 
variety of experiments, which to me were very in- 
teresting; and while they tended to confirm my 
good opinion of the natural Ifrican guano, they | 
proved also that Dr. Jackson’s artificial guano is a. 
fertilizer of great value. 

I regret that [ have seen no published account 
of even a single experiment with Dr. Jackson’s | 
artificial guano: therefore, as a merited tribute of | 
respect to Dr. J., and as an humble attempt to aid | 
in the great work of agricultural improvement, I 
propose to give the public, through the columns of 
your very useful paper, an account of an experi- 
ment which I made with his artificial guano, in the | 
cultivation of turnips, the last season. 

It has been said that the wealth and the power | 
of England, were based upon her iron, her coal, , 
and her turnips. Again it is said in the Farmer's | 
Encyclopedia—* The root crops of England form | 
the basis of her agricultural prosperity’—and “ No 
vegetable has had such influence in advancing the 
husbandry of England, as the turnip. The turnip 
crop [I suppose the writer means when eaten by 
sheep on the ground,] imparts to the land a degree | 
of fertility which ensures, under proper manage- | 
ment, a succession of crops for the following years 
of the rotation. It is, indeed, the sheet-anchor of | 
the light soil cultivation, and the basis of the alter- | 
nate system of English husbandry, to which every | 
class of the community is so much indebted. (See | 
Emerson’s edition of Johnston’s Farmer’s Encycl. | 
page 1062, 1063, and 1069.) Why, then, we ask, | 
may not turnips be cultivated with advantage in 
these United States? Columella, a Latin writer, | 
more than 1800 years ago recommended the culti- 
vation and use of turnips in plenty. And turnips 
have been cultivated in the Low Countries, as far 
back as our records extend. But without further | 
preface, I will proceed to give you an account of | 
the experiment in the cultivation of turnips, to. 
which I have already referred. 


I took 681-4 rods of ground: most of this | 
ground had been plowed, and the grass and weeds 
pretty well killed before the 26th of July. On, 
that day, we took 100 Ibs. of Dr. Jackson’s artificial 
guano, and for the convenience of spreading it, we 
mixed it well with a small cartload of the driest 
sandy soil we could conveniently come at. Then 
we scattered it over almost all of the 68 1-4 rods, | 
and immediately plowed it in with good deep fur- | 
rows; and on the 29th and 30th of July, we opened 
drills, about 20 inches apart, and into these we put 
another hundred pounds of the artificial guano, 
which, for the convenience of sowing, had been 
previously mixed with about six bushels of sifted 
sandy soil. The ceremony of pretending to ma- 
nure so much erhausted ground with so small a) 
quantity of manure, seemed very much like mak- 
ing a mockery of the matter. After we had sown 


the guano in the drills, we covered it carefully 
with dirt about half an inch deep, and whether we 
could see any of the mixture of guano and dirt in 





| thirteen days from planting, some of the plants had 


-and one day from the time of planting, and the 


the drills, or not, we still went through the ceremony 
of covering it, in the same manner as though it 
had been visible ; for, in our experiments with the 
natural guano, whenever a small seed touched the 
unmixed guano, with which it was planted, that 
seed was invariably killed. After the guano was 
covered, we dropped the turnip seed in the drills, 
and covered it in our usual manner. Soon after 
the turnips came up, we thinned them out, so as’ 
to leave the plants about six inches apart in the 
rows. 

The growth of the turnips was so rapid, that in | 
six days from the time the seed was put into the 
ground, some of the plants began to show two lit- 
tle rough leaves apiece. In eight or nine days 
from the time of planting, some of the rough leaves 
had attained the size of 5 or 6 cent pieces. In 


grown so as to measure four inches from the tip of 
the leaf on one side, to the tip of the leaf on the 
other side of the plant. When the last of the tur- 
nips had been planted 28 days, some of the plants 
had grown so as to measure 27 1-2 inches from the 
tip of the leaf on one side, to the tip of the leaf on 
the other side. These turnips were harvested on 
the 30th and 31st days of October, three months 
crop measured 228 bushels. This was at the rate 
of 530 bushels to the acre. 

The turnips were chiefly cf the Early Duteh and 
the Early Red, or Purple Top kinds, and they 
were very handsome. 

To make the experiment more complete and de- 
cisive, I left three drills in different parts of the 
piece, without putting any guano into them, though 
guano had been plowed into most of the ground 
on which the turnips were planted. The produce 
of these three rows which had no guano in the 
drills, averaged about 1 1-2 bushel to each row; 
while the produce of the guanoed rows by their 
sides, was a fraction more than 3 1-2 bushels to 
each row, and a small part of one row where no 
guano was plowed in nor put in the drill, produced 
almost nothing. 

On one side of the piece, a day or two before | 
we planted the turnips, we turned over a few fur- | 





rows of grass ground, which had been mowed that | 


summer, and where no guano had been sowed. | 
On this part of the ground we meant to put just | 
guano enough into the drills to make up for not) 
having any plowed in; and here we had as hand- | 
some turnips as we had in any other part of the | 
piece. \ 
On about seven-eighths of the piece, w » sowed | 
plaster of Paris, at the rate of about 3 bushels to. 
the acre, after it was planted, and left about one- 
eighth of the piece without plaster, as a standard 
of comparison, by which to judge of its effects ; 


| but we could not perceive that the plaster made 
any difference, either in the amount or the beauty 
| of the crop. 


The soil on which this experiment 
was made, was a gravelly loam, mixed with many 
stones. 

Perhaps the reader may wish to know the pre- 
vious history of the ground on which these turnips 


/grew: it is as follows:—It is not known that the 


ground had ever been manured, exeept from the 
droppings of such birds and animals as passed | 
over it, from the time of Noah’s flood to the year 
1827. But it seems that it had formerly been ex- | 
hausted by cropping, for it was left in corn hills, 
some time before the memory of the present gen- | 
eration. During the Jatter purt of the time which 
it lay in corn-hills, it was considerably overrun | 
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with sweet fern, and some of the varieties of soli- 
dago. Inthe year 1827, 1 manured it with fish 
alone: after this, it was cropped, and the whole of 
the crops were carried off, for 8 years in succes- 
sion, Without making any return of any kind of 
manure, After the eighth crop was taken off, in 
1834, a compost made with spoiled salt alewives, 
fish offal, and refuse salt, was spread upon the 
land, at the rate of about 20 bushels of spoiled salt 
alewives and shad offals, and about 2 bushels of 


| refuse salt mixed with earth, to the acre, and the 


compost was plowed in, After this, t'.e ground 
was sowed with rye. The crop was very poor, 
small and light. Since that time, the land has 
borne a very little grass, and a few weeds, &c., 
amounting, perhaps, to the rate of 10 or 12 hun- 
dred pounds to the acre, when dry. And since 
the year 1827, in which I before said it was ma- 
nured with fish, the ground had been annually 
exhausted, by invariably carrying off all the crops 
Which had grown upon it, and all this without 
making any return whatever of manure to the 
ground, except the compost before described. 

Thus it appears that crops of those roots which 
are considered to be one of the three principal 
supports of the wealth and power of England, may 
be produced in our own country, by the aid of Dr. 
Jackson’s artificial guano, and | should expect that 
analogous effects would be produced by good, una- 
dulterated natural guano. 

In conelusion, Mr Editor, permit me to add, that 
I am inclined to consider the production of such a 
crop of turnips from such an exhausted piece of 
ground, by the aid of the fertilizing power of only 
two hundred pounds of a mixture of materials, which 
were chiefly saline, and which measured only two 
bushels, is a conclusive evidence in favor of the ad- 
vantage of book or scientific farming—a proof that 
the active and valuable parts of our manures may 
be condensed into a very small compuss—and a 
pledge that, with the requisite science and skill in 
agriculture, the crops of our own dear native New 
England, may yet rival the crops of the far famed 
and exuberantly fertile regions of the West. Many 
of our rocks themselves, are found by chemical 
analysis, to contain important elements of fertility, 
and who shall say where the important discove- - 
ries and improvements in agriculture shall stop ? 

L remain, sir, your and the public’s 

Very humble servant, 
ASA M. HOLT. 
East Haddam, Conn., Feb. 8, 1845, 


(3? We are much obliged to our intelligent cor- 
respondent for his valuable account of his experi- 
ments with artificial guano, and would be thankful 
for the experience of others who have used either 
the natural or artificial guano, as we have frequent 
inquiries relative to the effects of this manure.— 
Ep. 


To Scedsmen.—The Southern Cultivator furnish- 
es u good hint to seedsmen,—at all events a valua- 
ble one for purchasers—that it would be better to 
put on the envelope the date of the year in which 
they were raised, instead of the usuat “ Warranted 
Fresh.”—Michigan Far. 


[All seeds from the establishment connected 
with the New England Farmer office, are warrant- 
ed to be the growth of the year specified on the 
catalogue accompanying them; and we put up no 
seed for sale but such as we can safely warrant to 
be good—alike free from adulteration and injury 
from age. | 
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real 
AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE STATE | 
HOUSE—Tvuesvay Evestne, Fre. 11. 

Ifon. Levi Lincoln in the chair. Subject con- 
tinued from last week—Culture of Fruit and Fruit 
Trees. 

Hon. Asa Foote, of the Senate, opened the meet- 
ing by an address introductory to the discussion, 
After some preliminary remarks of a humorous 
character, he said, that to the identical cause which, 
as the prince of poets had said, “ brought death in- 
to the world, and all our wo,” we were indebted 
for a larger amount of innocent enjoyment than to 
almost any other earthly source, Fruit 
source of the purest pleasure—not only “ good for 
food,” but “ pleasant to the eye,” and delightful to | 
the palate. More than two hundred generations 
had passed since the time of our primal mother ; 
yet he could not resist the impression that he had 
imbibed no inconsiderable share of her peculiar 
taste; and when he beheld fruit that was really | 
good for food, and pleasant to the eye, he did not 
wonder that the temptation was too strong for “ the 
woman,” and it was an instinet of his nature to | 
“reach forth his hand, and pluck and eat.” | 

Many, he said, who neglect to raise fruit, reason 
thus: “If Lf attempt the cultivation of fine fruit, it 
will cost me much time and labor, if not money ; | 
and if my labors prove successful, it will be long | 


was a 


‘noses in disdain at a dish of potatoes, or 
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directed his remarks, considering it of more value 


than all others combined, is profitable for food, not 


only among household provisions, but) for animals 
Our swine, with that peculiar delicacy of taste by 
which they are characterized, will tern up their 


corn, if a dish of good apples be set before them: 


even of 





‘and the thriftiness they exhibit when chiefly con- | 


fined to this species of food, has surprised those | 


who have tried the experiment. For feeding neat 
rattle in the stall, apples were equally valuable, 
causing a rapid accumulation of flesh, and, as some 
thought, improving its flavor. ‘To 


milch cows, al-, 


so, they may be fed to great advantage, if dealt out 


with judgment, (say at the rate of one peck per 
day,) increasing the quantity of milk more than so 
many potatoes, and improving the quality. In- 
deed, judicious observers, of late, had expressed 
the opinion that, for feeding to any kind of stock, 


apples were worth more, by the bushel, than pota- | 


toes. As to the opinion commonly entertained, 
that sweet apples are more nutritious than sour, he 
was inclined to discredit it; but where it could be 
done cheaply, he would advise to cook the sour ap- 


| ples, and lessen their acidity by an admixture of 


dian meal—which, he said, might possibly prove 
Indiar I—which, he said, might possibly prov 
a betterment even in the case of sweet apples. 
yples, too, are profitable as an article for the 
Apples, t ofitable as ar ticle for tl 





years before I shall reap the fruit of them, even if market. On this point, he said, he would gladly | 
; | would not attempt to deseribe. 


[live ; and life is so uncertain that the chances are | have introduced some statistics, had not his neces- 


© . . . “ rejohtie > » | 
quite as much against me as in my favor—so I will | sary attendance on “the weightier matters of the 


7 . . ” Tey. 
content myself with getting what I can out of good | law! prevented. . 
luck and good neighbors, and save myself a deal of | Self with giving only a rough estimate. Suppose, 


trouble by the means.” Now, (said Mr F.,) this | then, we plant an acre of ground with 40 apple, 


argument is bad, not only in that it is based upon | trees, giving to each tree a clear space of four 


a wrong principle, but also in that its reasoning is | square rods. The procuring, planting, and culti- 
very erroncous ; for, to depend upon good luck, and | V@ung of these trees, would cost something, to be 
good neighbors, for those fruits which we highly | sure ; but in any case, (with proper management,) 
value, (and which, it may be presumed, our neigh- | We might safely calculate that the product of these 
bors value as highly as ourselves,) not only evinces an | trees, before arriving at maturity, would cancel all 
utter absence of that high, honest benevolence that | the previous expenses of their cultivation. W hen 
would plant for the benefit of posterity, but betrays a | arrived at maturity, the average product might be 
contemptible narrowness and meanness of spirit ;| Set down, on a very moderate calculation, at 10 
and the reasoning which holds the hand of the cul-| bushels per tree; and the average value of this 
tivator buck from such labors, by convincing him | produet, at 1-4 of a dollar per bushel. ‘Ten times 
that “he will save a deal of trouble” by the means, | 40 are 400 bushels of apples, which, at 25 cenis, 
is near akin to that which makes the able-bodied | give $100 cash, for the fruit obtained from an acre, 
mendicant perambulate the world, in rags, and wit | "ot to make any account of the crop of grass, 
an empty stomach, to save himself the drudgery of | T00ts, Or grain, which may he also taken from it. 
systematic /abor! In my apprehension, (said Mr F.) | But it is no uncommon thing for a single tree to 


it is much more comfortable, and, withal, much | produce from 25 to 50 bushels—and_ the price of 


cheaper, for a man to make himself sure of an) 
abundance of good fruit, on his own premises, than | 
to run the risk, and be at the trouble, of supplying 
himself with such as he can chance to obtain, by 
trespassing upon the kindness, or even purchasing 
the favor, of his neighbors, in this matter, And 
(continued Mr I.) as to the planting of fruit trees 
without the expectation of ever tasting their pro- | 
ducts, were I destitute of a good collection of such 
trees, and had | ground sufficient for the purpose, 
I would make it one of the first employments of 
my hands to establish such a collection, even 
though T knew it were to be among the latest la- 
bors of those hands; for I should consider that I 
was conferring « durable blessing on my posterity, 
in so doing, and should feel assured that, in return, 
the blessing of that posterity would come upon 
my memory. 
Mr. F. then spoke of the pleasure and_refine- 
ment of mind which come from devotion to the 
culture of fruit; of its tendency to promote health, | 
and even to cure disease. The Apple, (he said,)| 


and it was to this variety of fruit that he chiefly | 


As it was, he must content him- | 


able breed; to furnish the individual with good 


quarters ; to give hima sufficiency of the rignt kind 
of food; and to curry him often. So, to rear a 
good tree, it was necessary to select a healthy spe- 
cimen from a strong-growing and productive vari- 
ety; to give it a suitable location; to furnish it 
with proper and sufficient nutriment; and to keep 
it tree from scurvy, by proper washing and friction. 

To rear good seedlings, for stocks, he said, re- 
quired no great skill: all that was necessary being 
to prepare a plot of rich, fine mould or loam, (and 
it will be the better if it have a somewhat shelter- 
ed location)—mark it out in drills at distances of 
18 to 24 inches, and in October or November, seat- 
ter your seed, (either washed from the pomace or 
not,) and cover to the depth of an inch and a half, 
taking eare to thin the plants to 3 or 4 inches in 
the rows, and to keep them free from weeds the 
ensuing season. ‘Their growth will be from 12 to 
24 inches, The spring following, take them up, 
(rejecting the unpromising ones,) shorten the tap 
roots, in order that the laterals may become strong 
surface roots, uu set them out in a soil and situa- 
tion similar to that from which they were taken, in 
rows 4 feet apart, and one foot asunder in the 
rows, still seeing that they are kept free from weeds. 
About the middle of August will be the proper 
time for budding them, which operation, as it could 
not be well understood without witnessing it, he 


Too much care cannot be taken in selecting the 
scions from which to propagate. In making this 


| selection, he would say—1, look for valuable fruit ; 


2, for free and constant bearers; 3, for well-formed, 
strong, and thrifty trees; and, 4, for trees origina- 
ed in the vicinity, rather than in distant parts ; and 


for such as have originated North, rather than 


| 
| 
} 
{ 


South of the locality in which you wish to fix 
them. 

Having converted your seedling stocks, by bud- 
ding, and by after cultivation, into trees of a suita- 


| ble size for the orchard, say (5 to 7 feet in height,) 


they may be transplanted as follows: Having se- 


‘lected and prepared your ground, (which should 


be rather moist than dry, but not exposed to sur- 
face-water, nor underlaid by too tenacious a sub- 
soil—well stored with nutritive matter—finely pul- 
verized to a good depth, and freed from weeds 


‘by previous cultivation)—mark out your rows from 


good fruit, also, frequently rises to double and tre- | 


ble that he had supposed. Indeed, he had been 


| informed that very day, by a fruit-grower in this 


vicinity, that he had often received $20 for the pro- 
duct of a single apple tree, and that he obtained, 
the last year, for the product of an orchard of six 
acres, the round sum of $1500—or $250 per acre. 
A member of this Legislature had informed him 
(Mr F.) thata friend of his in Marlboro’, sold the 
apples of a single tree (of the Baldwin variety) 
year before last, for $55. 

But it might be expected that he (Mr F.) should 
say something on the best mode of rearing fruit trees. 
He said it was with great diffidence that he ap- 
proached this part of his subject, as his experience 
in this matter was yet in ils leens, and he would be 
sorry to be instrumental of promoting wrong views 
in relation to a subject of so much practical impor- 
tance. He thought he might safely assert this gen- 


eral principle—that the most successful mode cf 


rearing a good free, will bear an obvious analogy to 
the most successful mode of rearing a good ani- 
mal: i. e. to select from a healthy, thrifty, and valu- 


24 to 30 feet apart, make ample exeavations for 
the roots, and place your trees at about their natu- 
ral depth, carefully extending every root in its 
natural direction, and filling compactly around 
them with earth, that is fine and rich, but contain- 
ing no recent manure, as that would expose the 
trees to the attacks of worms and insects. Should 
very dry weather succeed, it would be a good pre- 
caution to cover the roots with any kind of coarse 
litter. As to the best time for transplanting, he 
would say, if your soil be light and dry, transplant 
in autumn; if it be naturally heavy, and conse- 
quently liable to heave by frost, it will be safer to 
transplant in the spring. ‘To protect young trees 
from worms, he would annually incorporate with 
the soil a portion of compost containing soot, ashes, 
or lime: to protect the stems of the trees, in sum- 
mer, from insects, would rub them with a coarse 
cloth, drenched in strong soap-suds ; and to guard 
the sume from mice, in winter, would tread down 
the snow around them as often as it fell ;—and for 
the general welfare of the orchard, he would keep 
it constantly cultivated for the first ten years. 


[We wish we had room for all Mr F's address. } 


(Continued on next page.) 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE STATE 
HOUSE—Togrspay Evesinxa, Fer. 11 
[Continued from the preceding page. | 

Hon. John C. Gray, of Boston, said, as to setting out 
trees in the fall or spring, there were various opinions, 
The practice of fall planting was sanctioned by Mr'S G. 
Perkins, of Brookline, who had been very successful in 


the management and culture of fruit trees. 


The fact of the degeneration of some sorts of fruit, | 


when transferred from one part of the country to anoth. 


er, alluded to by Mr Foote, was indisputable. He men- 


ve *ippin a e variety of apple that | 3 : 
tioned the Newton Pippin as on ely PI / until an editor present informed him that they could be | 


was much inferior in this neighborhood, in comparison 


with what it is when grown in New York. 


He did not agree with the gentleman who had preced- | 


ed him, in relation to the necessity of keeping the ground 
up inan orchard, In his own experience, he had an 


orchard that was set out 16 years ago, which had always 


been kept down to grass: the trees had produced good | 


crops of fine fruit, and he had also taken a heavy bur- 
den of grass, yearly, from the ground, beside. He had, 
however, kept up a large sweep around each tree, which 
is manured and dug over every year, and the weeds 
kept down, and the grass also receives top-dressings. It 
appeared to him that the spread of the roots in an apple 
tree, was about equal to the spread of the branches; and 
if they do not go beyond, he did not see the necessity 
of keeping the whole ground up, as by so doing there 
ia a loss of a crop of grass, which might be grown on 3-4 
of the acre. Mr Gray thought it was a point that ought 
to be clearly established, whether it was necessary to 
cultivate all the land or not; whether it would not an- 
swer every purpose to top-dress the land, and fork in 
manure round the tree as far as the branches extend. 
He thought the subject under discussion was one of 
increasing interest. The ravages of insects were very 
annoying, aad it was important to know the best modes 
of exterminating them. 
not consider them to be any casualty at all: the farmers 


As to the caterpillars, he did 


were altogether in fault, if they suffered their trees to be 
overrun with them: they have only to visit their trees 


were but little protection: unless larger than common 
ig Very injurious to the trees. 
worms Upon an orchard, are very bad. 


turned into an orchard, they would destroy the grubs. 


the clods. 


was in favor of it. 





severe drought of the following summer, he lost none. 


they soon bridge over with the grubs; and when the 


The effects of canker | 
He stated that 
Di Harris, of Cambridge, suggested that if shoats were 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


EXHIBITION OF FLOWERs. 


This was the day appointed for the exibition of Ca- 
mellias for premiums; but probably on wecount of the 


gutters are large, the wind dashes out the oil, and this | Saturday, Feb. 15, 1845 
| 
| 


| weather, or fur want of a suitable place to show the 
| ry 
| flowers, there were not many exhibitors. The Presi- 


their seent is very acute, and will detect every thing in| dent of the Society and the Messrs. Hovey, were the 


| only gentlemen who brought fors aid their flowers, and 
j a e 


As to laying litter about newly planted fruit trees, he | as the former does not exhibit for preioiu:n, there was 
a . 4 » i : 

He had set out, in the spring of | no competition, and the judges awarded to the Messrs 

1641, one hundred fruit trees, and took the precaution | Hovey a premium of $5, and a gratuity of the same 


to put moss round the roots, and notwithstanding the | sum to the President of the Society, for his fine display 


| of the following 23 varieties :—Reticulatia, Elegans, Del- 


Mr Sanger, of Danvers, said he had bestowed but very | ieatissima, Binneyii, Landretbii, Duchess of Orleans, 


j F . ’ 
| would be useless, and neglected to try to cultivate trees, 


made to grow on any ground. In planting his trees, he 
had spread straw over the roots, and put on stones to 
keep it down, and his trees had done well. 


He spreads 
| his compost in the fall, and keeps the ground constantly 
| cultivated. MrS. wished to know the proper distance 
, for planting trees, and whether a free circulation of air 


was not desirable. He thought the fruit not only ri- 


pened better when fully exposed to the sun, but was of 


| better flavor. 

Mr Stevens, of Rehuboth, remarked that he had the 
experience of JO years with an orchard planted in moist, 
rocky land, and with another on light, sandy soil, that 
had been planted 17 years: the last had done best. 

He was in favor of close planting, as the trees guard 
each other: those on the outside of the orchard, and 
exposed to the wind, were less thrifty than those in the 
centre of the orchard. He thought trees might be plant- 
ed nearer together on light than on heavy land. 

Respecting canker-worms, he had observed them at 
their first appearance in an old orchard, and but little 
damage was done: the next year, much more—and the 
third year, starved themselves out. In young orchards, 
where the boys were not perinitted to shoot the birds, 
they (birds) would keep out the canker-worm. 

He thought, with proper care, the rascally borers 
could be kept out ofan orchard. He related an instance 
where an orchard was totally destroyed by negligence. 
A neighbor was not particular in the selection of his 





early in the morning, when they first appear in the | 
spring, and destroy them in their nests. By close atten- 
tion a few mornings, they may be effectually destroyed. 
He has not liad any success in exterminating the borer, 
In gouging the trees to get at the worms, he found he | 
had to gouge ont too much wood, and the trees were | 
thereby very much injured. He doubted whether the 
application of ashes and other proposed remedics were | 
effectual. 
and the young insects destroyed before they pierce the 


If the trees are examined in June or October, } 


wood, the trees may be preserved. He had some pear 
trees on quince stocks, planted nesr each ather, but on | 
different soils: on a stifl clayey soil, there were no bo- | 
rers; but where planted on a light loamy soil, they were 
very abundant. 


The canker-worms have now discontinued their rava- 
ges: he did not know any effectual remedy for them, | 
but had succeeded in preventing many from oseending 
the trees by placing dry sand round the trunks, over | 
which it is difficult for them to pass: he has picked up 
from five to ten in a minute, when thus trying to work | 


their way over the sand. He thouglt leaden cutters | 
. i 


| : - 4% 
| Were as full of holes as a fife. 


young trees, but planted such as were inferior, crooked, 


jand knotty, and sowed his land down to grass ;—the 
| trees were neglected, the bo: ers increased, and in a few 
| 


years many of the trees fell down. Some of the trees 
He set out an orchard 
about the same time as his neighbor, and was particular 


in selecting fine thrifty trees. He looks over his trees 


two or three times during the summer, and destroys the 


| young worms before they go under the surface of the 


bark, and has found no difficulty in keeping his trees 
free from their ravages. He has tried ashes, lime, soap- 
suds, and other remedies, but without any good result. 

k He had heard 


The borer wil] work on ashes and lime. 


of aman who had used whale oil svap, as a preventive 


against the borer, rubbing it on the trees ia the spring— 
and that the application was successful, 

[We are obliged to defer reporting the remarks of oth- 
er gentlemen till next week. ‘The same subject was 
assigned for discussion at the next meeting. 


{ip Dr. Lee, of Buffalo, one of our most instructive 


writers on Agriculture, has become sole editor of the | 


Genesee Farmer 


lithe attention on fruit, until within a few years, as he | Carswelliana, elata, Queen Victoria, (Pres'ey’s,) Chand- 
has a very light gravelly soil, which he supposed was | lerii, Colvilii, Alba plena, Incarnata, Svedling No. 2, 
unfavorable, and as he had no faith, he thought works | Donkalarii, F loyii, ochroleuca, Concinna, Fimbriata, 


| Cellestina, Palmer's Perfection, Triumphans alba, and 
Camellia Wilderii. 

| Messrs. Hovey & Co. exhibited the following 24 
| kinds :—Elegans, Myrtifolia, Alba plena, Dorsettii, Juli- 


| 
‘ana, Fordii, Rosea, (Chinese,) Carswelliana, conspic- 


;ua, speciosa, Elphinstonii, Welbankiana, Goussonia, 
| elata, Estherii, Chandlerii, Lady Mume, Floyii, eandi- 
i dissima, Prattii, Conchiflora alba, althefora, Donckel- 
| uerli, imbricata. 

Some of the varieties in each collection were very 
fine. Among Messrs. Hoveys’, the following, accord- 
jing to our fancy, were the finest: elegans, myrtifolia, 
| %, “ee +e + 1 

jalba plena, candidissima, Prattii, Floyii—the last most 
| superb in bud. 

| Among Mr Wilder's, we noticed Duchess of Orleans, 
| (a first rate variegated one,) Landrethii, Palmer’s Per- 
| fection, ochroleuca, elegans, Floyii, and a fine seedling 
| (No. 2,) of a deep red color, and good shape. The fine 
| variety, Wilderii, a most perfect flower, raised by Mr 
| W. a few years since, deserves a passing notice. The 
| flower of the specimen exhibited, had begun to decay, 
and lost its centre, but we saw the variety in perfection 
when it first flowered, and described it in the N. E. Far- 
| mer, vol. xix, page 228, as follows :—“ The size of this 
| variety is 4 inches in diameter: color, a most beautiful 
clear rose : form, exquisite—everything that could be 
| desired ; petals being of the most perfect rose-leaf shape, 
‘arranged with the greatest regularity, in the ehell form, 
from circumference to centre. ‘I'he flower is very deep 
from the back to the centre, forming a semi-spherial 
ball, and has a bold and showy effect. But what gives 
this variety its great excellence when eoimpared with 
those established favorites, Double White, Lady Hume, 
Landrethii, &c., is its broad, round petals, without a 
notch or serrature on the edge, and retaining a round, 
full bosom at the centre, when fully expanded.” 

If there were not many exhibitors of the Camellia on 
this occasion, the display was very fine, considering the 
circumstances of the case. We hope all growers of 
this beautiful plant will prepare themselves for a grand 
exhibition another year, when we shall have taken pos- 
session of our new hall. 

JOSEPH BRECK, 


Chairman of the Flower Com 


>? We acknowledge the receipt of a package of nu- 
l - a packag 
merous varieties of garden and field seeds, froin the Hon 
Henry L. Elisworth, of the Patent Office, to whom we 
y oe . > 
have been indebted for many like favors in time past. 
He has our thanks, and the assurance that we will place 
’ } 
the seeds in the handsaf these who will faithfully test 
their qualities 


(CP The Plymouth Ag. Socicty’s premiui list jor 1845 
us o 5 “ | ’ 


| is received, and shall appear in due season 
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THAERMOMETRICAL. 
teported(orthe New England Farmer. 


rl 


ee ee 


ier mometerat the Gardenof the proprietors 
} 


> set 
Ko enyve of the 


ofthe New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 


Nortiecly exposure. tothe week ending Feb. 16. 

Feb. 1845 }7A.M. | 12, M. 15,P.M.] Wied. 
Monday, i nm: ct ow ft Se CO N, 
Tuesday, it = | 39 | 28 | E. : 
We Inesday P i2 37 33 4i j ». Ke. 

hursday, 13 | t | 6 | 7 | N.W. 
Friday, 14 | o | 2a | 2 | Nz 
Saturday, 15 | g 1 33 | 34 | N. 
Sunday, 16 | 32 42 | 38 N.E 





MARKET 
teported forrche N. EF. 
At 545 Beef Cattle 
Visors — Reef Cattle —We quote to correspond with 


BRIGHTON —Monvwar, Feb, 17, 1844. 


Farmer. 


market and 925 Sheep. 
iast week, about the same prices were obtained fora 
like quality, viz: Extra $ 
$5 05,25. Second quality, 84,50 a 4,75. Third qual- 
ity, $4.0 4,50. + 

Sheep —Common sheep from 1,75 to 
ers from $2,50 to 4,50 

Swine.—None at market except a few from the im- 


5,25 a 5,50. First quality, | 


2.95. 


~s= 


Weath- 


mediate neighborhood. 


am 


WIiLOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 
Iferds Grass, $2 00 a2 25 per bushe! 


ony 
4 





? 


SEEDS Red Top 
60 to 70 cents iver—Northern, 10 to f1le.--Southern, 8 
agc. lax Seed. 31 50 per bushel. Lucerne,33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 00 a 225 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 200. 


GRAIN. The market remains without any material al-| - 


teration in prices. White Corn is scarce. ‘The stock of | 
Grain is smali, and the demand is also very limited for the 
season. 
Corn—Northern, new, bushel 60 00—Southern, round 
yellow, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, 50 a 51—do. do 
white 48 a 49--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 


—Rye, Northern, 75 a 77—dao. Southern, 72 a 75 —Oats, | agricultural implement of modern invention. It is considered | 
Southern, 32 a 33 — Northern do. 00 to 35—Beans, per | by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 


bushel | 50 a 1 75.—Shorts, perdouble bush. 32 a 33—-Bran, 
23 a 25. 
FLOUR. 


the past week for fancy brands, also on common Genesee, 


The market has been quite buoyant during 


| 


and Western genera'ly. The prices of Southern are not 
materially changed. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $475 a 4 81 
—io. wharl, 94624 47 free of garlic, $0 00 a0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. $000 a 467 — Fredericksburg, 
iow I'd new 30 00a 4 67—Alexandria, wharf, 0 00 a 4 67 
— Georgetown, #175 a 487—Extra do. 500 a5 12—Rich- 
mond Cana!,$475a0 00—do, City, $550 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, #5 00 a 5 5) —do. Country $4 62a 4 75—Gene- 
see. common cash, 
a 5 
ensh 3475 u4 
82 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. Early intthe week there was a somewhat 
speculative movement in the market for Pork. 

Beef—Mess 4 1:10 new bbl. 3350 2900—Navy—87 50a 
8 00.—No,. 1, 2675 17 Wu—do Prime $5 75 a 6 00—-Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. hbl. 31300 a 1350—do Clear 312 502 0000 
do. Mess, 811 59 212 00—do Prime $9 50a 10 00—do Mess 
from other States — Prime do do 80 002060 
do. Cargo do). 000 a000 —Ciear do do 800 00 a 00 00-- 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15 —do store. uninspected, 1! a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Beston ins. 7a 74 —do 
Scuth and Western, 64a Hams, Boston, 8 a 84 
Southern and ‘Vestern, 0 a S--Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
5 a 64—do new milk,7 a74 


WOO!.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent 
val. 
et. ad. val. and 


j—lo. 


’ 






a— —do 


> 


3 cts per pound, 


There continues to bea steady demand for all kinds of 
Wool, and sales are made daily without any recent varia- 
tion of prices. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 45 a 48 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood do 40 a 42--Do. 3-4 do 37 a 38—Do. 1-2do 
35 a 36--1-4 and common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 15--Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony , clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10-- 
ao. do. picked, 10 a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 338 


| perfect repair, consist of one large two story dwelling heuse, 


| the house daily, and the contemplated railroad between | 
| those places will probably pass within a short distance of | 
| the place. 


| Esq. or Capt. Ichabod Dean, of Franklin, to Mr. David A, 


| table husbandry. 
| agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : 


| 
35 12a 5 18—do fancy hrands $5 235) their peculiar features. 


50—Otiio via Canal, 30 00 a 0 0u—do do New Orleans, | with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
liye, 80 00 a 0 00—Indian Meal in bbls. | 


al | 
All whereot the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 


a 35—No 


> 
‘ 


0 23a 30— 


2dedod 


Me d fic ld, Norfolk Co . Mass. 


For sale, the Farm formerly owned and occupied by Capt. 
| William Peters, deceased. Said Farm is pleasantly situated 
j} upon the Main road from Boston to Hartiord, and is passed 
| by several stages, daily, one of which is connected with the 
| Dedham Branch Rail Road. 
The Homestead comprises about 65 acres of the most val- 

uable land, well watered and fenced, with a large number of 
| fruit trees upon it, of different sorts and in fall bearing. There 
{are two dwelling houses; one large and commodious, was 
| built in’ the most thorough manner in 1817, and the other is 
situated nearly opposite the former, surrounded by a fine gar 
den and fruit trees, and is convenient and in good repair, 
The barns and’ out buildings are convenient and in good or- 
der. 


a 40--No. 1 do. do. da 
No. 3dododo l4a 
HOPS. 


No sales have been made during the past week, and for 


do. Farm for sale ir 
13. : 


Duty 20 per cent. 


mer quotations remain nominally the same. 
1843, Ib 
HAY,t6to18 per ton 
EGGS, 14 to 20, 


: 2ddovad 


Ii3al4 


Eastern 


ist sort Mass 


Screwed @12 to 13, 





A very valuable Farm at Public Auction. 


Will he sold at Public Auction, at 12 o’clock, noon, on | 
WEDNESDAY, the 5th of March, on the premises, 


The valuable Farm, lately owned and occupied hy Peter | 


art ae, Saas = ithe southwestern part of } Also, twenty acres of excellent pasture and meadow land, 
—, fi SS. NODE ae — k tT ineeting | with a large orchard in full bearimg. situated about two miles 
house, and five or six miles from Woonsocket Fatis, to- | distant from the homestead. on the road to North Wrentham. 


vether with the stock and farming utensils. Apply atthe homestead, to 
d i i pmestead, 


CHARLES C. SEWALL. 


Possession given first April. 
The farm contains about 190 acres of good land, divided 
into lots of suitable size, with the usual proportion of pas 
ture, mewing and tillage, and fenced with good sulistantial } 
stone walls. 

There are about 3° acres of woodland on the place, and 12 | 
or 15 acres of productive cranberry meadow, | 


Medfield, Feb. 11, 1845. 


S 


EARLY PEAS! FARLY PEAS!! 

a assortmeat of Baary Peas ever offered for 
sale, have just been received by the subscribers, who can 
confidently recommend them as being superior to any thing 
of the kind ever offered in this market. The followmg are 
some of the varieties, viz : 


"he finest 


The buildings, which are ample and convenient and in | 


, , 
with an ell ; a one story house ; two large barns, with sbeds 
attached ; a horse barn; carriage house; wagon house ; | 
corn crib and other out buildings. 


A stage running between Boston and Woonsocket, passes | 


Cedo Nulli, 
Hill’s Early, &c. &e, 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 N. Market St. 
Feb. 18, led5. 


Prienc Albert Peas, 
Smith’s Early do. 


Any person wishing to purchase can examine the premi- | 
ses at any time previous to the sale, and refer for further | 
particulars to the occupants of the place, to Willis Fisher, 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

The subscribers are now receiving their fal! supply of 
Garden, Field aud Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re- 
commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
as possible to secure a supply from their choicest lots. 
Their stock of seeds for this season will be very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection they can confidently recommend them as 
being fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Biood, 
Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurt- 
zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabhage of 
sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
ment in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Oct. 2. 


GEO. P. DANIELS, 
2 South Main st. Providence, 


Fisher, of Wrentham, or to 
Feb. 4, 1845. 
GRAIN AND MEAL BAGS, 
3,000 Grain Bags, holding two bushels, and very strongly 
made, for sale cheap, by CHARLES R. BOND & CO. 
Feb. 4, 1845. 45 Water, corner of Congress sts. 











HOWARD'S PREMIUM SUBSOLL PLOWS. 
The subsoil Plow is unquestionably the most important | 


our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
‘€ such is the esti- 
mate in which I hold this important implement, that 1 should aa’ . , 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put ina crop | The subscriber being about to relinquish the milk busi- 
without first subsoiling the ground.’? The subsoil Plows | 2¢ss, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller | ing of 23 Cows, | Milk Cart and W agon, and | an excellent 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultu- |! of custom JOHN PARKINSUN, 

ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- | Oct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbury. 
mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- _— - 
port say: —“* The committee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristics 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come within their observation, Utility and not shoe, are 
* * They were astonished to find 


| MILK ESSABRLISHMENT FOR SALE. 


AFRICAN GUANY, 

The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
rica. This Guano has been analyzed by J. KE. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., aud pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or Liverpool suarkets., Pur- 
chasers can depend on this as bemg the genuine article. 

| For sale, in quantities to suit, by 


CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 


and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
| was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
' 


The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr How- 
1’s Plows, suggested by the committee, has been made 


| not exceeding that ordinarily required for moving a surface VERNON BROWN, 5 Merchants’ 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be | Exchange. 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 52 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention N. Market St., up stairs. 
| of the farmers of the Commonwealth ” Sept, 17 3m. 
| 


CORN SHELLER. 


} are 
A Corn shelleris one of the mast convenient and labor 


and the undersigned are now prepare: to furnish these inval- 


! 

| uable implements wholesale and retail. saving implements that the practical farmer has in_ use, 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO | Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
| N_E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, | can be used in all eases for large or small sized ears. It is 
| | . Ag ; 


very simple iu its construction, and durable in its operation, 


North Market Street, Boston. 
to get out of order; one map can work it 


Dec 18, 1844. 


tf pand no way liable 


to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 


| 
! 
| BEMENT'S AMERICAN POULTERERS’ COM- | works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
} PANION. | portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
| The American Poulterer’s Companion — A Practical | one machine will serve for several families or even the in 
| ony . } . ' ‘ ‘ ; ,! 
| Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and Genera! habitants of a sinall town. 
p f > VI t cies of } tic Youltry r l . * 
Management of the varions spect of Doin e Poultry For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 


with Illustrations and Portraits of Fowls taken from life 
By C_N. Bement, Albany. Published by Saxton & Miles, 
New York. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO.—| 
Price @I 2 | = 
a9 . r ; | SAST IRON SLED § Ls 
BACK VOLUMES OF THE AMERICAN AGRI- CAST 1805 
CULTURIST. For double and single Runners, of all sizes, also, Barn 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have received a few sets of | Door Rollers, from 3 to 10 a A | pe ed sabe 
res 3 yeaa ahs : 77 , SNRY SH. 8 
the 3 back volumes of the American Agriculturist, elegantly ¥ Wt 2 : ins ADS, 
‘bound in cloth. Price $3 75 per sett. No. 109, State street. 


Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 
JO. BRECK & CO. 


. —— 
0. 


Dec, 7, 1844. 
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MCSCHLLANW AGUS. 


| 


FARMER SMITH AND MA’AM JONES. | 

Widower Smith’s wagon stopped one morning 
before widow Jones’ door, and he gave the usual 
country signal that he wanted somebody in the | 
house, by dropping the reins and setting double, | 
with his elbows on his knees. Out tripped the | 
widow, lively as a cricket, with a tremendous black 
ribbon on her snow-white cap. “Good morning” | 
soon passed on both sides, and the widow waited | 
for what was further said. 

“Well, ma’am Jones, perhaps you do n’t want to 
sell one of your cows, no how, for nothing, any, 
way, do you >” 

“Well, there, Mr Smith, you could n’t have spoke 
my mind better, A poor, lone woman, like me, | 
does n’t want so many critters, and I should be glad | 
to trade, if we can fix it.” 

So they adjourned to the meadow. Farmer 
Smith looked at Roan—then at the widow—at the 
Downing cow—and at the widow again—anu so 
on through the whole forty. The same call was 
made every day for a week, but Farmer Smith 
could not decide which cow to take. At length, 
on Saturday, when widow Jones was in a hurry to 
get through with her baking for Sunday—and had 
“ever so much” to doin the house, as all farmers’ 
wives and widows have on Saturday, she was a 
little impatient. Farmer Smith was as _ irresolute 
as ever. 

“That ’ere Downing cow isa pretty fair cretur— 
but”—[Here he stopped to glance at the widow’s 
face and then walked round her—not the widow, 
but the cow. | 

“That ’ere Short-Horn Durham is n’t a bad look- 
ing beast, but I don’t know”—[Another look at 
the widow. | 

“The Downing cow I knew before the late Mr 
Jones bought her.” [Here he sighed at the allu- 
sion to the late Mr Jones, she sighed, and both 
looked at each other. It was a highly interesting 
moment. } 

“ Old Roan is a pretty fair cow, and so is Brin- 
dle—but I have known better,” observed the wid- 
ower. A long stare followed this speecl—the 
pause Was getting awkward, and at last widow 
Jones broke out— 

“Lord! Mr Smith, if J’m the one you want, 
do say so !” 

The intentions of the widower Smith and the 
widow Jones were duly published, as is the law 
and custom in Massachusetts ; and as soon as they 
were “out-published,” they were married.—H. 


Hastings Weld. 





Lightning and Manure.—It has been discovered 
in England, that electricity—real lightning—con- 
ducted by wires to the earth, greatly promotes veg- 
etation, and persons are enriching their grounds 
by this new (or rather pvewly applied) stimulant. 
We hope good will come of it. This generation 
is certainly fulfilling its destiny. It is becoming 
the ‘utilitarian age” with a vengeance, which 
brings down from the clouds the lightnings of 
heaven to manure the cornfield! The guano trade 
will be broken up entirely, and a tempestuous sea- 
son, with vivid lightning, will he worth forty muck 
heaps and stable-yards. And yet it is probably | 
true that lightning can be made to promote vegeta- | 
tion ; that it can be conducted to the required spot, 
and made subservient to the desired object—and if 
so, man has another cause of gratitude to the Giver 





of Good; for he may now lay his hand upon the 
main of the lightning, and render it not merely 
innoxious, but directly and visibly useful. 


Let him, 
in the use of the element, not forget Him, 


‘Whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms.” 
—U. 8S. Gazette. 


(ifthe above glowing account of lightning ma- | 
uure should excite an inclination in any of our 


readers to test it, we would just say to them that 
the expenditure for a subsoil plow would be a safer 
and more productive investment of money, than 
for lightning ‘ fixens.’] 





Ichaboe, the Guano island.—The following graph- 
ie description of the place from whence the African 
guano comes, is by a sailor :—* Here Lam, on the 
father of all dunghills; an enormous mass of bird’s 
manure, called guano, lying 30 feet deep on this 
island—Ichaboe. Conceive a barren, desolate, 
sandy coast,—but so sandy, so desolate, so barren ! 
without a soul, or a bush, or a stream near; where 
it never rains; where the dew wets and chills you 
through, and gives you the horrors. Conceive a 
barren rock of an island off this coast, covered to 
the depth of about 30 feet, with a beastly, smelling- 
bottle sort of a mass, looking like bad snuff mixed 
with rotten kittens! Conceive 132 ships lying 
packed between this island and the aforesaid sand 
and surf; fancy 132 masters of merchantmen, with 
132 crews, and 132 sets of laborers, all fighting; 
conceive a gale of wind on the top of these—and 
you will then have only half an idea of the rum 
place I have got into.” 

4 Hard Job.—Mr P., who is an early riser, find- 
ing the ground covered with snow the other morn- 
ing, ordered his newly hired man—a verdant son 
of the Emerald Isle—to shovel the sidewalk off. Hap- 
pening to look out, about an hour afterwards, he 
found Pat very busy with pick and spade, remov- 
ing the bricks into the street. “What the deuce 
are:you doing ?” said Mr P. “Faith! a hard job, 
indade,” said Pat; “it seems to me you might let 
it lay till summer.” 
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WILLIS'S 
Latest Improved Vegetable Cutter. 








_ For sale at the New England Agricultaral Warehouse, 
No. 5t and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cuter. This macnine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, 1s their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them : this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or smal] 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the eattle to 
eat. [ft will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
a? ong JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

ov. I. 











GREEN'S PATENT STRAW Ct TVER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at tbe New Bnglang Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nous. 51 and o2 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sule, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating ov @ mechanics! principle bot hetme 
applied to avy implement for this purpose ‘The most prom. 
inent effects of this applicalion, aud some ofthe consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisir’ 
tv use it, that the strength of a hali grown bey is sullen 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cntstwobush- 
els aminute, which is full Lwive as fast as has heen clanned 
by any other machine even when worked hy Lorse or steam 
power. . 

3. The knives, owing to the peculsar manner in which thay 
cut, require sharpeving less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. ; 

4. The machine is siuple inits construction, made and yur 
together very stronvly. Jtas therefore net so lratie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get ont of order 





Great improvements have been maile the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and icaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has been very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is inostty light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orrec!.y, 
BEGIN WITH Mr. Hewann’s.”’ 

Atthe above me-tioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work. with the same power of team, than any oth 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than Uwentyse sen 
and one half inches, to the 1i2 ths. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tientynine and one holf inches. to 
the same power of team! ainda ledge that Hloward’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest anid most snistantially 
made. J 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shove, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secmes 
the mould hoard and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plongh 
sufficient for breaking up with four enttle. wil! cost about 
Si 50, and with cutter 3i, with wheel and cutter. 82 50 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are forsale, wholesale and retail.a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Sune 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Terms, $2 per yearin advance, or $2 5) if nor paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al} 
sibscriptions and remittances tor newspapers, withort 
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